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destroyed. Fortunately the orders were not com-
plied with fully. Copies were carefully, if
privately, preserved, and, reappearing in 1914,
enabled the Indian contingent to be transferred
smoothly and rapidly to France in time to rein-
force the hard-pressed remnants of the British
Expeditionary Force in the First Battle of
Ypres.

The experience of these three years in India
was very valuable to Haig in the preparation for
his great task of the future.

Though nominally only the Chief of the Staff,
virtually he was Gommander-in-Chief, for Sir
O'Moore Creagh was well content to be guided by
him in all military matters. Haig was able to
choose his own subordinates, and he gathered
round him a band of enthusiastic helpers, many of
whom reappeared on his Staff in France. He
learned the art of dealing with other branches of
the State service. He acquired a wide and true
perspective of the problems of the Empire. Perhaps
hardly less valuable was the broadening of his
sympathies, and the deepening of his knowledge
of human nature. For, hitherto, his life had been
within the narrow confines of the military
machine. In London, at the War Office, he had
led the life of a hermit, rarely mixing with those
not immediately concerned with his work. At
Simla he was thrown into necessary contact with
men equal in status, but outside the Army. Even
within the Army he was now directly responsible
for the well-being as much as for the efficiency of